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American Indian education must be viewed in the • 
context of: onvironnents and their oef feet upon education, (externa^l 
environmentSr psychological environmentsv etc.) ; the trends and 
movements affecting Indian edLucs^^tion (self-determinakionr local 
controlr revenue sharing, economic de velopmen't; etxi.n agenfcies and 
other factors determining tlfe diree-tion of Indian educational reform 
(Federal funding, national ttolicy* Federal tnust responsibirit5b> ^ 
professional research, et.co'« Based upon assessment of these factors, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) must consider programs and program 
objectives that provide for: inventories of human and material 
resources that are tribal specific and takQ into account local, 
state, and national JEactors; clarification^ of internal and external 
cfultural factors affecting educational design; recognition of the 
assetl and limitation^ of local program capabilities; development c^f 
xarpid access to existing inventories 6f human and material resources. 
Likevisq, legislation must be evaluated in terms o-f: facilitating 
rapid needs assessment's; recognising alternatives; ^ev^lopin-g 
sensitive and multi-disciplinary research programs; organizing 
research information. These go^ls pould be accomplished via a Federal 
interagency council (research/developmerit suj^ort for nev , 
legislation) and by use of multi-disciplinary toaps in the regional 
BIA agencies, (JC) ^ . 
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■ PERSPECTIVES IN INDIAN EDUCATION . ■» . . 

The history of Indian people in th& United States has a special character defined 
by Icpal statutes, philosophical and ouD^tlural consideratioQ|; and a coraplffx system 
of persistence or viability elements? pe'V^Hi^r to the Indian society* For thesp^' 
reasons, any discussions ,oC , or reco(smcqidnt^i;Oinji for Indian education for the rtext 
decade or p,cneration mu^.be made with^^ull aifareness of the special statMS X)f Indian^ 
communitiQs and particular factors of vfk^ilicy that determine cultural Integrity and 
strength for a people. ' ' 

Indian education in the future is part of the cpntlitvum of history. Yet challenges 
facing Indian people in the icnediate years ahead Ure nearly' un^^recedented in scopo^ 
-and dynamics of change. One must reconcile the momii^tUTa c^f previous policie^^nd 
' programs that flow from the past with current enviyonr:i]aiVjts tx^ newly forming trends 
change. Hidden or emerj'^in? resources of- the Indian '^(j^munlj^y are keys to qny h^pe 
fcir innovative! and "significant education reform that .f vindfcii^^n £or, and fulfill the 
^ccd of ,\ these communities • Traditional skills must be iSsd*q^"by Inrdian people in 

ilquc^prograns that deal with the concussion effect of social change Internal to the 
InViian commu^ivty ; experts/and consultants will come and go, ^bmi^; providing major 
asAlstanc^^to Indian communities, others opt; in either case, ^jfhe outside expert is a 
transient element in community developrocut. In short, the Indian ;i?^nmunity must be 
allbwed to marshall ^s resources and at^ply them In a full range df^ieducational activity 
andj program development; t\^y must be allowed to develop programs th^|^are realiza- 
tion$ of self-actualized strength in detcrrnlninB the destiny of their t^muni ties and ' 
personal lives. , . , . ' \K 

Indian education must comprehend the total range of iv^o grams affecting eai^^y child- ^ 
hoa^, elementary, secondary and higher education; the- implications for sp<»^al 
education (exceptional children and adult education) are vast an<4 profound;^|^ These ^are 
prpsumed elements in th^s paper. 'v^ \ 



. / ■ .-iP ■ ^ 

Iijidlan education must be viewed in context with major oerspectlves that include: 

•/ > ' ' ■ ' \ 

i (1) . Description of . ''environments" and the effect of such environment^ on 
Indian education. Tlie^e environments Include: relationships with external 
agencies by tribes; impinging elements of population growth (megalopolis) on v 
I previously well-defined entities; psychological environments (the pluralistic ^ 
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society at larpeVg^. the pXurallsm of Anerican Indian so.cficty) r professional ^ : 
research In history, anthropolor:y , dducaifion arid it's inflircnce on r^ational 
policy r^CRardinp. nnsinllation, or pluralism as a basis for dealing with Indian 
communities (concormltanUs*;^l)awes Act, Meriam Report, Collier Bro> Termination 
"^tst^od, New Frontier Self-I)cT&niiination) . 

Jt2) Dis&iission of the tronds nnd movements affecting Indian education including: . 
"jDelt-determtTvation". (concorrnitan t : local' control of education); decent ralizord 
nature of national, affairs ^/"revenue sharinR^ phenomenon) with the accompanyiyig 
Increased relationsfrtjjs between states and Indian communities; democraphis* changes ,^ 
Inclu'dlnn on-redervatio^, ubanism, return of the relocation persons of the 19^0's 
to resiervations ; the rise a/ on-reservation economic development project? that 
rcprcseint access mechanisms to a previoOsly tip.htly controlled perimeters' of a 
closed Indian Cultural life; "emerr.inp, nations" phenomenon amonR Indian communities 
(coneonhit^nt : • '^revolution of.risinc expectations^' and self-)detetminatlon qovemen-t, 
all inc/lTating formvTtion of new institutions or significant tncfdification o^ 
traditional systems). o . I 

# * * 

(3)r A' review of the ar^ncies and 'factors tha^ determine the direction of Indian^ 
education* reform and direction,. Amonp, those ^re : significance of federal funding 
and the fluctuations of such fundinp. in carrying out locally determined progronsj 
the manner in which national po;.icy — liberal or conservative — inWucnces the 
development of Indian education; the issue of "federal tifust responsibility'' as a 
tenuous element in achieving, local community control and -develo'pment in ^^eneral 
and educational 'prorram development r professional educators, materials developers! 
teacher .training,, accreditation a?.encies and thje determination of functional programs 
defined by the Indian comunity. FTnerr.ence and utilization of new institutions and 
agencies within • traditional systems , 'such as the Indian c6mmunity college con- 
sortium, the liI.VHir,her Education units (Haskell ladian Junior College, Institute 
of American Indiar\ Arts and -Southwes tern Indian Polytechnic Institute)'. 

(A) Based on assessments of these factors, forces and trends, considerations mu^t 
be given to how JndiM ^communities can accofnpl'is'n the determination of education 
program objectives and for implementation approaches ^to' such objectives: 



a. Inventory process of huirian and material resources, particular to 
tlie tribes, and taking into account relative tribal, local and 

instate and national factors. 

b, clarification of internal (emlc) and external (etic) cultural factors 
in determination of educationvprograms (goals , designs and measure- 
ments). A nc^w role for applied research. / ^ 

^ c. survey assets and limitations of local program capability for develop- 
ment, considering relationships with external agencies for . 
. "assistance/support* j . \ 

d% develop rapid access to exisJLing inventories of human and materiall 
^ resources, exemplary programs and other program data for orderly ^ 

. ' dissemination to usdrs. , 

^- » • 

We mu£ft discover ways to fully implement long standing recommendations for Indl|f!an 
• ^ education. A basic premise of this challenge is how to validate thXtraditioniii 
* sources of knovlcdv^c and utili:!C the functional tecliniques of tradi'tOxj^ Indian 
culture in contemporary designs and developments ^pf education al *prograias . Unless 
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the Indian cormnunlty can ' recop,nize that it has*" direct "^d ^traiediate invest^nts in an 
educational program, it is likely^e v/ill duplicate the recQmendations/<u the past 
and fail to achieve any progress jin meeting- unique needs of Ind^n pc^le in the 
centiiry^ 'J . ^ 

As early; as 192^, one* of the most comprehensive studies, 0)1 Ind^^ pt^ogram administra- 
tion was compleCfcd. The Meriam Report contained spiiclfi^ re^p^nraendations on the 
-education of Native Americans. Recomnien'dations app^cared suth as -greater conmunity 
involvement, cultural contributions to the educational pr^)cess , i^vcJLudinp more' 
relevant curriculum, use of Indian lancvwages and- hctte^r teach^i^^txainff^g^^i^ 
tfl Indian, culture. These" recommendations if fwlly i^ricorpo rated joit)^^ educaltlcv^dl 
approaches might have offset such observations as the* following, contained In the. 
Meriam study : ' / 

The belief has apparently ' been that the shortest road to' * 
^civilization is to take chiidrcn away from Jtheir parents 
pnd insofar as possibJLe to stamp out the old Indian life. 
The Indian commun^<y' activities have oftc4,been opposed 

if i\ot suppresscc^i the action taken has often been 

the radical one of attempting to destroy ra-'ther than the 
educational proc es n of r radual modifica ti on and develop- 
pen t . (Meriam, 1928: 15>. [emphasis added.] / 

In the last few months, Conc;ress inacted the so-called "Indian Seif-Do termination 
and Education AssiaCai^ice Act (S. 1017).'* T]iat act contains the following preamble: 

An Act. To ^promote maximum Indian participation in the , 
government and education of the Indian people; to provide 
for the , full participation of Indian tribes in prp;>,ra[rLs 
and ser:<;ices conducted by the federal government ra^ \ 
Indian^' and to eucoura'^e the development of the human re- 
Bourccs of the Indian people; to establish a program of 
assis^tancQ to upgrade Indian education; to support the 
righ^ of Indian citizens to control their own educcjtiohal 
. activities; to train pro'fessionals in Indian education; 
to establish an Indian youth inteim program;; 



Congress which has bearl^ on our 
discussion. This action established the American Indian Policy Revixiw Commission, 
^rae consider this Comqiission as the successor. to the Meriam Report investigations 
which ushered in the S(5)-callcd Indipn New Deal of the 1930' s. 

Tlie^se actions are timely, logical and long awaited in the history of Indian affairs, 
However, 'passage of legislation does not always guarantee the needed changes. 

^ . ' ' ' ■ 



lj£ we consider the signiif icance- of the Meriam Report and the subsequent poli&ies and 
programs of the i930-50l period*, one fact emerees : there^was limited and short- 
lived alteration to program stjjfuctures in govcirnmental agencies which were to 
.respond to 5uch potentially innovative and develop viable programs. One need 
only review the history Sand circumstances surrounding the educational modifications 
vjhich were to support ipqlitical institutional change under the Indian Reor ganiz'ation' 
Act..'/ The period of "U'illlard Beatty is prominent by its somewhat ariomalous watershed 
Character. Bi3 inf,ual eiiucational materials and in-service teacher training pro- 
grama that partially satisfied needs for special cultural education preparation 
and other activities werh part of that era. 
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I cite these events as a remind<ir of the prevjfous history of prop^rams ihat were 
often described in the teminoior^y of nelf-determination and local 'control. By 
1944, opponents to the innovations of John Collier won^ the day. 

An^articl6 appeared in thO publication The American Indian in 1944 which summarized 
the situation at the clo^e of an Important era: 

\ ^ / • • ■ • 1 

|In referen/e to canterns and approaches in. handling the 
Indian pro^frams to date.] The hard boiled approach has 
\^ Just cropi^ed up in Con?,ress% Th^ Indian our»ht to be • 

turned Jobse immediately even if it^m^ans ^^tarvation for 
\ large numbers. Neithef of these attitudes is realistic 

\ . [referring to sentimental approaches and the Congressional ^ 

\ Rosi ti^bn]'. " . * J . , 

The i{\dian problem must be viewed objectively in' its social, 
and '^cqonomi'c terms* For these folkf people have ways of 
'life which are radically different from ours. Their cul- 
^ ^>,^ ^ tu^es must be thoroughly understood so that the differences 
^^"^ ^ Wy be construt^tively used in aflministration* The close* 
Ifean^hip proupi^ , the natural communities and other social^ 

grpu^lrrv:^ are stifl of binding ImpoiJtance in ^he m^ority - ^ \ 

Of Roserv^!tiQn societies .v ^oth ^nissionary and Govternment 
Aiav^ fou^,ht t7y6^ institutions as hindr^-fnces to projgrcss* 
Only' reccntly^)avt2s^e seen that they can be potent tools 
f/ In the r'ee;5tablishmeht :o^ morale £md in the successful ^ 
i ihitiatioij/ of many programs viiich kave previously failed. 

/There is X)L question but that dragtic chan^^es. in the mode • , 

of living /were necessary "for most ArvplMcan Indian tribes. 
/ They had to meet changed conditions. Re^ptly , "[i.e. , 

.Collier period] a new and more cons tructive^plicy which 
/ seeks to reorganize Reservation societies on "^arv economicaljLy 
; sound basis has been initiated. Vlhether it can carried 
( through' to success renBins to bej^iSeen. But certainly^ this 
^ Is npt time to abandon the whole ;\ef fort. (Scudder Mc.vi^<^l , 
'^The American Indian fes a Minoi^iHy Group Problem/* The 
American In dian,. II, no. 1 (Falli[ 1944), U; cited iiTTyll^^, ' 
History of Indian Policy , 197^^V*PP* 143-144). \^ . 

Reci5ijt statistitrs indfciiii two-thlrds of tl>|^\'*l,ndian student population is^iin public 
schools/* This fact -alone jremtnds^ us thaq historical issuea and problems 

In Indian education are miitters that all ad]Uttai?OiJ,S .must' contend with. The rble^of the, 
BIA han be , extremely helpful to ^others If fc'c'ttAin hew almost radical, yet logical, 
Stepis are taken which w ^ore clearl^de line at;^)^ the lessons of the past and suggest 
d3M:actions for the future. ' - ' 

B^IA experience in Indian affairs, dates from 1824 when the Office^of the Bureau of 
^ 'Indllan Affairs was created within the Jiar Department. That office however, inherited 
/ mudh in policies from English colonial policies and offices. As such, there is a 
hj|£ tory of almost ovet one and a half centuries which, thq BIA can Claim as a heritage 
^iik< legacy. The history of more clearly §een education program development.^ begins about 
l8 0 during tlfe so--called re*servation period. UpJ^ that time, missionary groups were 
the primary agents in Indian education. In "eitrtT^r case , federal program or "missionary 
Agctncy, the effort x^^as jiiade to bring Indian society into conformity with what was 
CQusidered more civilized. Since those days, various experiments, and efforts have been 
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folio-wed by reflcctinc^, /nd fluctuating ^iolicics between enforced assimilation to a 
enevolcnt patemalisny(/hich espo,used a J)osition in support of cultural relativity 
and sclf-deterainatior 

On a broader ^lorizon/ the entire sweep of Institutional and cultural confrontation 
between native peopl/cs and European civilization has been concerned with the issues 
of incorporatin.c', Qr/acconmodatlnc; Indian ^ciqty 5n a p^reater social, economic and 
cultural system in/which the orif>ins and destiny of either were not always similar. 
That issue was of^cn resolved by pragmatic^miilsfary or political measures.. 

There Is, howevet^, a lesson to be learned from the >fst , attempts by European govern- 
ments' to intef>.r'^e o^-^Minilate 'the Indian \sociqty. process or policy has too 
often been focuJed on oneTo>>^two of many- vital elements that define socfetal system; 
Th6se elements i4re the religi^oua, economic, pblitical and^social' systems or institu- 
tions. The coi(tact-conquest p^v^ern was usuaaiy characterized' by a sequence that 
began with rc]/it>ious conversion andsiollowed, by. political inte^^ration in the new 
society. Econlomic inter.ration lag;je>-i^ind 0r somettirfcs .did not enter at all into 
the cl^Km^^px^cess^ As a result, the cn^cte^r of integration of Indian society into 
thdSnew socie/ty was often determined by foc^^n either religious.,, political or an 
econohiic basg! that did nat develop the native tommynity base. The Indian rommunity 
tended to rcii,ain>ln an ''evolutionary cul de sai:" as ^dward Soicer describes the 
phenomenon^ Without a comprehensive approfeeh ;,/hlch acknowledges the total ' in terre- 
Idtionshlp 6£^the religious, political, economic and social systems, the Indian 
community il liklly to^remain essentially trad;.tional and without the growth potential 
to move to jfiewe/ levels of organization. The (lignif icance of the social structure in 
context with • t^ie other factors is important:' 

, it a^fiears that in those instances wh^>re there was 

great(yr continuity in social st-ructure thfere was the least 
degree of cultural replacement ^nd hcmce the least change 
in the direction of the dominant culture. (Spicer, p. 586). 

In rcIatl.oA to this statement / Indian educatior, in many ways can be redoced to-'one 
fundamental factor:", the family and community. \^ile that factor may seem to have- 
common meaning for all 'education today, it has certain special considerations for^ the . 
•Indian people. The discussions of James Coleman on the ^ssue af home versfis school in 
.ttudent achievement, other studies on the orip.ins of alienation and countless references 
^tV^e'need to combine affective and cognitive dimetis ions in educational stratcp,y and 
pedaRop^ seem to brin» a special charge to Indilan education objectives and ncthodolooy. 
Often we can still describe the Indian family in extended family terras. That "family 
,1s still able to relate to a major communal society system. As a result, the Indian 
"community ^lus t begin to recof^ize itself in^a core comprehensive way as an. educational 
support group, repource and training element, Innovator of special education programs. 

This situation /concerns the meaning of "Self-determination." Self-determinati«n for 
Indian coriimijhities is a Very QompLex natCSr. ^-MrV-Sam Deloria, Director,. Indian^w 
Center, University of New Mexico, has eammented »on the meaning of the forthcoming - 
of the American Indian Policy Review Commission: 

The commission is a great opportunity, but it's a danger too. 
There are some inconsistent policies with respect to Indians, 
and these policies may not be sus.dep'tible to resolution in one 
report. There's (Federal) trusteeship and there's self-determi- 
nation. nYou really can't live both. ( National Observer ,° February 
15, 1975), ' 



- more - 
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Further, there is provision in the Cbmmission' s study for the consideration of^ 
alternative systems of r.epreseni:ation of Indian tribes in the national governnent.^ 
It is suj»cested that some form of representat;ion of Indian peojjle in the senate or ^ 
house can be considered. Further, very recently it was disclosed in local newspapers, 
that a report, "The Role of the Interior Department , in the L^asiag of Indian Lands" 
suggests more attention to th^ gravity and complexity of tribal dealings in land or 
business development. It is imperative that safeguards be raaintai^ied that will * 
guarantee traditional protections in both legal and cultural aspects of reservation 
land and tribal political control. ( Santa Fe r?ew Mexican , February 16, 1975). 

The.se remarks on contemporary events and ' developments suggest the , Indian community is 
entering one of the most signif icant^ and difficult eras of its history. At no time 
in the past, has there '•bean such complex, rapidly developing challenge to the coTimimity. 
At the same time, there is no precedenf^ for the number of opportunities for, Indian 
people to work in their own behalf. The degree to which that self-actualization, 
self-development and final self-determination will occur greatly depends. on attitudes, 
policies and practices of all agencies that dfeal with the Indian people. Self- — . 
determination , in Indian education has too,,,A<^en been defined in political terms: if 
only the local Indian community can gain a majority control on the local s^ool board 
then all problems will vanish. That is not the case. Self-determinaticD^n must also 
include the ability of the Indian community to affect the total character of education 
in line with special needs of the Indian community. Those n^eds concern not only 
|leaming special skills, in the cognitive sense but leaVnifig how such skills will - 
strengthen the affective elements of personal and collective community life^^ All 
agencies must see a role^ in the recognition and support' o'fc an alternative educational 
system'which may be physically located on" an Indian reservation or conceptually a 
system with specific meaning to the educational progr-ams of public schools. 

The current legislation, particularly S. 1710, milst also % evaluated in relation to: 
(1) how wcli provisions or mandates fecilitate rapid assessment of needs; (2) recojiti- 
tlon of. options or alternative systems in seeking solutions to- probfems ; . (3) developmen t 
of sensitive research programs that approach India^ community education on an integral^ed 
multi-disciplinary basis; (A) organization of re&cHirce information on earlier programs;, 
or cprollary activities. . 

In short, has S. 1710 or other legislation accomplished significant changes In tradi- 
.tional governmental agencies? The Meriara Report, Havighurst! and other reports attest 
to the fact that implementatioa of rdcommendation is a histo'^y of ^institutional struggle 
in "relating national policy to 'a diverse array of realities in the-Vdian community. 
The BIA and others must have capability to deal with assessment^ trdining, resource 
identification and refinement of objectives on a multi-discipline and multi-level 
^proach. \mile the current'' legislation fails to establifeh certain mechanisms' for^ the 
proper implementatioa of the new programs, certain options for this purpose may exist: 

1. Provide for a federal interagency council^hlch will establish 
researph and developrrient support for the pr^^sions of the new 
legislation. 'As indicated in remarks by Mr.^eloria and the Laivd . 
Leasing report, wc must fully realize the deep and sensitive 
relationship between culture, economic development and community 
stability. Education program development must rely on full " C 

utilization of resources and data from othei? projects or programs. 
The cjuestion emerges, how readily available are the findii^s of. 
National Science Foundation', National Institute of education or ^ * 
p countless other agencies on^.Indian education. What are potential^ 
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values or services to be derived from educational technology ^ 
in satellites , 'Computer and other program?? How are these 
findings collated and disseminated so that the. results can be , 
; used in clarifying national policy or prograra direction in 

Indian (iducation. - ' , ^ - 

2, Regional agencies of the BIA or other agencies should 
, \ fiave it\ulti-dis|ciplinary terms assigned or available to the 
" ^ifederal, state or other agency office or staff. Regional 

differences are critical in understanding tribal , economic 
resource, 'State-tribe and many other Contingencies. With the 
added dimension of a select team of professional educator, 

anthropologist (of the Spicer type) , historian, legal historian * ^» 

and systems analyst; among others, the govffrnment administrator 
has benefit of many perceptions ai>d perspectives on the develop- 
ment of programs under the legislation. In this regard, we need 
to understand more fully ..the applicability of the coordinator 
centers used in Mexico in Indian program administration, * 

Impressive accomplishments have been^ mad^^^j^y BIA, U.S. Office of Education and 
Johnson O'Ma^ley pcograi^s in teacher and educational adminis/irator training, • 
^ curriculum '<5evelopment and bilingual-bicul tural education programs. Our concern is 
to what extent these have been evaluated and organized as a body of knowledge or 
identification as an alternative educational system. Or are these efforts geen as a 
series of projects whose ultimate meaning in new educationalJ|heory oi^ technique re- 
mains vague. * / 

If seen as programs', can one, for exampl^, determine what the total number of bijlhgual 
education pro^ran^ are in the Indian community , to what extent have these been . 
successful in whatever range of stated objectives, hotf? do these compare with othe|:*' * 
'pYograms dealing with Indian langua^j.es or othei.r languages, how do they compare with> <^ 
other countnes\uch as in Mexico or South American, and what i6 the overall impllct of t 
public schools educational design or in areas of raultipulturaJL education? . ^ 



Have we truly initiated educational research which incorporates the expertise of ^. 
Indian community autliorities? In this regard, we are , concerned' with research vin: \4 
(1) undorstapdiitg the community resource, and development process, a;proccss *that in^ 
eludes recognition, development ^nd application of human and material resources ufiique 
to the Indian commtinity; (2) determining' go what extent we ha^e ^fully understood and 
utilized the measurement of culture from the internal (emlc) perspective. It is 
possible perhaps to^ utilize persons who art training as indjlgenpus language program 
ins^tructors as colleagues in cultural linguistics research .such as the study on an 
Apache Writin<; System done by Dr. ^Keith Basso, with two' Apache colleagues, on^ of 
whom, Silas Johns, was a medicine nan. I . * . * 

In early childhood education, where older adufts are completing traiixin*^ programs in 



this field toward di^grees. In such pases, aides continued closie contajp with their 
Indian community as parent, teacher and member in a tracj^itional cultui^l system we 
should begin to investigate the possibility of education programs ^>rtilch may be 
functional programs much like that considered in Humanistic or confluent education 
approaches. ' v; 

There are other areas of program development in which - certain levels of expertise and 
accumulation of data suggest we can posoibly initiate a new kind o4 research within the 
concept of alternative educational systems, 
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Does the current legislation address the issue or concern of research? UHiat type of 
research are we defining for other agencies to conduct'^ipi partnership fashion with 
the Indian com-^uni ty? Does the BIA maintain and espouse an explorative as well as 
descriptive research function in such areas or does it advocate for similar applied 
'"research in other areas of goveniment? 

We have conductech^aj or studies in t;he achievement of Indian students all too often 
no^ very satisfacto^ in the results^ lliat is the output side of research. At hand 
Is the opportunity to begin study on ^the inpi/t level which includes the meaning of home/ 
parent and commS^nity in rclatior^to student or-school program development. 



What is suggested^he^a iS' a range of on-going and immediate research and development 
processes whicfr incarpoHtes government administrator, social scientist, Indian com- 
ity expertise and educo^dh program developer. 



mun 
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The character of national andt^gional Indian education development suggests that we 
must develop better regional" andNLocal data on the characteristics of ijelat ionships 
* between Indian communities and outride institutipns , agencies and programs. . ^ 

X 

Whether at-.local, repionaixOr national levels, there must be some way to combine- and 
coordinate information on ci&T^iinity development through a scientific, humanistic process 
which would constantly test thb efficacy of national legislation. In Spanish colonial 
law, Viceroys in the New World tiad the prerogative of responding tp the Cro^s-n's 
Instructions with the phrase, '^Ob^de^^co pero no cumplo," "''l obey but do not comply;" 
As such, royal law was measured by its^enefit or disadvantages on a local basis. 

In a recent address to the Ametican Anthropology Association, Dr. Miguel Leon-?or tilla , 
dean of Nahuatl (Aztec) language^ and culture studie^s , described the situation v;hich 
faces us today. In his appraisal of culture change, Dr. Le<^n^Por.tilla pqinted out al-l 
cult-ures today are endangered , ^whet^er national entities^ or minority groups. Causes for 
this predicament are found in acceleration o! process^es of change, technological develop 
mentg, mass communications trISat bring ^^opdes together bitter conf rontatipj^is o — 
economic interests and .^the ambitions of various types of hegemonies." In obV 

tiou of these realities, he asked: ' " * ^ 

J 

"Are not sociologist .^^ilosophers , historians and \^ 
anthropologists, whi) havB perde^ived ^the pfedicament 

of an Endangered culture profes^onVly obliged to ^ ' - . 

inve^stigate the innermost meaning?, of t^s , its* 
•'V causes and possible consequences? ShoqJNd th^y ' no t ^ ^ . 

be concerned with making the results o f ^t^reir^ f e- 

search knovm , especially to those who iadeed hold , ^ \ 
the power to make political, social and ecorlon\ier 

decisions?" * * ^ ^ / 

Four concepts facilitate the approach to the situ'ation ac|6rding to' Dr. Leon-^PDrtilla: , 

1. Sense of identity which denotes " a consciousness shared'by^t . 

the memlTers^ a society who consider themselves in ppssessiop of 
elements a^d traits..." that are different from others. Cultural 
diversity is\based on language traditions , beliefs , symbols , value , 
systems, a sei^e of origin and sense of destiny, "shared in common, 
^ defined by iince^ral territory, a woril vision sometimes described 

as an ethos . Curtiiral identity is essential to the existeace of. any 

/ more - ^ 
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group. It is essential in defining and effriching possible forms 

of interaction " and participation within the context of 

larger social or national entity.'* • * \ ' 

2. Acc ul turation or the contacts and relationships between groups 
with different cultures. , Its forms 'are positive and negative. 

^3. Nepantla , a term from classical, nahuatl, its literal meaning 
"caught iq the middle'' describes the ^tatu$ of many in the present . 
^ set of situations affecting minority groups. 

* ' . 

4. Ecosis refers to the structuring of cownunity, its adaptation 
to the environment , the introduction of/ changes in it, with the , - \ 
purpose to make of it thenfiome of the community — the homeland — whose 
resources are to be used for the ;well being of the grjoup. The 
function of ecosis, requires .a key role • riTT. [be "played] by 

. / world vision, the traditions, the value system, the symbols and ; 

. Institutions of the group.'' Ecosis implies uninterrupted processes ^ - 
of chan^^e, whether in the internal structures of the group or Ih 

\^ the forms and techniques by which the natural environment is dealt ^ 

with. * 

f ~' \ " ^ ^ 

The situation is" critical, and Dr. Leoft-Portilla urgtd new approaches in educational 
> research and program'develppne'nt which provide opportunities for investigatioft to be^^^ , 
done from'the inside and the outside of thc^'cultural" groups . He urges , "....studies' 
^should be done by members of a culture on thtiir own^ulture; his will lead to an 
enriching of their own consciousness of identity by Contrasting it with the images 
that others have of it. C>£inions com in;;; f rctn the 'o u tside will then be considered more 
critically and th us they will not e,as i iy bcjComft , vehicles of subtle pressures for 
induc ed acculturation.^' [emphasis added.] - ^ ' 

""^11 these' remarks are familiar in the^'history of Indian education. They underline 

obvious and logical next steps to' take in developing a new policy with real hope 'for ^ " 
Implementation and success. The BI/P and sifter federal agencies are obligated to con- 
duct ^inyentories of their own resources, devise mo<re; ef f icier\t ways to deliver services 
and to conduct on-going research which will deepen their pwn insight into the 
significance of a changing character in the Indian community . The key to full and 
Successful interpretation or 'function of self-determination is the degjree to which the 
external agoticies are modified. to be truly responsive and supportive in the ^cqmmuni ties 
efforts. The necessary changes that must tak^e plaqe iu the BIA or other cogencies are 
Mnprecedented. •One must rdmember that the changes and pressures on Indian communities 
are also unprecedented. 

In the final analysis, the^ decades before u^ are times described in terms of: 

The ultimate 'purpose of fntupism in education is not to create, 
elegantly' complex, well-ordered, accurate images of the futuy^,^ 
but to help learners cope with real life crises, opportunities, 
and perils. It is. to strengthen the individual's practical ability 
to anticipate and adapt to change, whether through invention in- 
formed acquiescence, or through in tellifgentv resistance. 

To function well in ft fast-sM^ting enviroh;:!ln t, the learner must 
have tlie opportunity to do more than >^^ceive and store data; she or 
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he must have , the opportunity io make chanj^e or falT. in the attempt. 
Tills inplles a basic irtodl f IcatTon p£ the relationship between ed- 
ucational theory and practice. (Toflcrt ed,*') Learning^ for Tomorrow ^ 

The Role of the Fu.turc i n Education ^ p* ^3) \ 

, _ 

It is, of course, hoped that the future does not hoAd another Mcriam Report or similar 
studies that have mUKiced tirae' in the question of Indian education. Rather, we hoped 
for the future rcportV to be si^nifiilant assessraents \n th^ rapid achievements tWat 
will have taken place because of the fully developed ai\<^ enlightened prof^ran^s' that 
occurred in Indian education ovdr the next ic^eneration, li^herftf^s [»reat op^portunity to 
implement the long s tandinf; .recommendations , but not wi thouts- majc^r '^alteration of 
educational s^tratp^^y and desij^ in the field of Indian /comunity development rolfe of 
outsidfe agency c^dminis tra^or . 
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